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on his head, and meeting a stranger, after the usual greetings, the latter 
asked what burden he carried. The young man replied, " My mother." 
The stranger then said, " Give her to me in marriage." The man said, 
" But she is dead." The stranger nevertheless insisted that the woman 
should be given him in marriage. The young man declined, when to his 
astonishment the dead woman spoke out, saying, " Yes, let me be the wife 
of this stranger." The son remonstrated with his mother, saying to her, 
"You can't, you are dead." But the mother abused her son, calling him 
vile names for refusing her request, whereupon the son threw his mother 
over the precipice and ran away. And the stone shown is her back. 

So far the curious legend as told me ; now the moral appears to be that 
an offer of marriage to a Bedouin woman suffices to raise her from the 
dead! — H. C. Bolton. 

Indian Tobacco. — When the Rev. Samuel Kirkland was crossing 
Oneida lake in a storm, his Seneca brother, Te-kan-a-di-e, solemnly threw 
overboard two pinches of tobacco to propitiate the spirit of the storm. This 
did no good, and the missionary was allowed to pray audibly. The little 
party escaped, the frail canoe falling to pieces as they reached the land. 
The Indian acknowledged his own failure, but said he had never known 
two pinches of tobacco to be without avail before. 

While the Onondagas use the original, or " real tobacco," for ordinary 
smoking, they use no other for religious purposes. They think this brings 
them nearer to the spirit world and gains the favor of the higher powers. 
This goes beyond the public rites of worship and touches minor matters. 
When plants are collected for medicine for their own use, tobacco is scat- 
tered around the first one found, and it is left untouched that there may be 
a blessing on those afterwards gathered. A young Onondaga told me that 
some boys did this in gathering ginseng last fall, and they thought it brought 
them wonderful luck, though not a required act. — W. M. Beauchamp. 

Children's Rhymes and Incantations. — (See Journal of American 
Folk-Lore, vol. ii. p. 113.) Another version of the "Carmen Mirum ad 
Glandulas," contained in Marcellus Burdigalensis, runs as follows : — 

Albula glandula, 

Nee doleas nee noceas, 

Nee panicolas facias, 

Sed liquescas tanquam salis (mica) in aqua. 
" Hoc ter novies dicens spues ad terrain et glandulas ipsas pollice et digito 
medicinali (middle finger) perduces, dum carmen dices, sed ante solis ortum et 
post occasum facies id prout dies aut nox minuetur." 

The words " glandulas mane carminabis, si dies minuetur, si nox ad 
vesperam," therefore seem to mean, " You will sing the song of the Glan- 
dulas in the morning, if the day is diminishing [i. <?., in winter), in the night- 
time, if the day is lengthening (*". e., in summer)." 

The fortune-teller alluded to in my article on " Children's Rhymes and 
Incantations " gave me an example of the two united in a song or charm to 
the firefly, which is also a nursery rhyme. 
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A rhyme of children, which appears to be an incantation, is mentioned 
by Thistleton Dyer in his " Folk-Lore of Plants : " " In Cheshire, when 
children first see the heads of the Ribwort Plantain {Plantago lanceolata) 
in spring, they repeat the following rhyme : — 

Chimney sweeper all in black, 
Go to the wood and wash your back, 
Wash it clean, or wash it none, 
Chimney sweeper, have you done ? 

— being in all probability a mode of divination for insuring good luck." — 
Charles G. Leland. 

A Swedish Rhyme for Counting-out. — I can well remember the fol- 
lowing counting-out rhyme, used by the children in Sweden some years 
ago, and, I suppose, still current. The vowel a has the broad pronunciation, 

as in father : — 

Apala, mezala, 

Mezfnke, Mezd, 

Zebedey, Zebedd, 

Extra, Lara, 

Caisa, Sahra, 

Hack, Vack, 

Wallinge sack, 

Gack, Du, din, Lange man's vag ut. 

There seem to be three distinct divisions in the above rhyme. The first, 
beginning with " Apala " and ending with " Zebedd," is entirely foreign to 
the Swedish tongue, and reminds one, I think, of the Romany. The second 
division, beginning with " Extra," is a mixture of Latin and biblical names. 
The meaning of " Lara " is unknown to me. " Caisa " is vulgar Swedish 
for Catherine, generally spelled Cajsa. " Sahra " is a Jewish name, common 
everywhere. The third division, beginning with " Hack," is Germanic and 
Swedish. " Hack," as it is spelled here, means a hedge, but very likely it 
originally meant something else. " Vack," probably meaning " away," is 
both Germanic and Swedish. The last verse is good Swedish as far as the 
words go, but has no good sense. Literally translated, it would signify, — 

Go, thou, thine, long man's way out. 

The second verse from the end is also Swedish, but means nothing 
rational. Literally translated, it would be " Porridge sack." In the last 
three lines it may be observed that a is pronounced a broad at, as in pair. 
Again, & has the sound of a broad aw, if pronounced between the lips. The 
most interesting part of the rhyme is the first three lines, derived, no doubt, 
from some outlandish " spells." — Gustav A. Eisen, Delano, Cal. 

The Black Spider, a Child's Game. — The children in this neighbor- 
hood have a game they call " The Black Spider," that is new to me. I give 
it on the chance of its being unprinted. I believe that the playing of games 
has revived among the children about us, and am glad to think so. 

The children choose a Mother, a Nurse, and a Black Spider, the rest are 



